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BAYARD F. FLOYD, SECRETARY 


FLORIDA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


The Florida State Horticultural be given by Hon. Nathan Mayo and 
Society which holds its Fifty-first See by Judge Spessard L. Holland of 
Annual Meeting in Winter Haven Bartow. On Wednesday morning, 


on April 12, 13 and 14, 1938, will 
be exactly fifty years of age on 
the tenth of April. It was an out- 
growth of the Florida Nursery- 
men’s Association and the old Flor- 
ida Growers Association. 

A call was issued through the hor- 
ticultural press of the state that 
when the Nurserymen’s Association 
should meet in the Ocala House, 
Ocala, Florida, April 10, 1888 at 
3:00 P. M., the matter of organiz- 
ing a State Horticultural Society 
would be taken up. This was done 
and at that time a decision was 
reached to perfect the organization. 
A committee was appointed to draft 
a constitution and by-laws, and at 
7:30 P. M., that day a temporary 
organization of the Horticultural 
Society was made. A Constitution 
was presented and adopted and sign- 
ed by nineteen people. Of this group 
of pioneers, only one is living today, 
Mr. L. W. Lipsey of Blanton. 

Since that time and including its 
first meeting, the Society has held 
fifty meetings and its fifty-first will 
convene in Winter Haven at 8:00 
P. M., on Tuesday, April 12th. Each 
year, beginning with 1892, the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society have been 
published, and in them are to be 





Preliminary Program 
Florida State Horticultural 
Society 
On Page 8 





found the records of the horticultu- 
ral development of the state. 

During the fifty years, the Society 
has worked without fear or favor, 
the instrument of no political party 
or self interested group. The com- 
mon object which brought the Soc- 
iety into being was to give oppor- 
tunity for discussion of problems 
confronting those engaged in horti- 
cultural pursuits and from the 
time of its formation down to the 
present time the Horticultural Soc- 
iety at its meetings has provided a 
forum for the discussion of all 
phases of horticulture. At various 
times such topics as marketing, cit- 
rus laws, quarantines, insect pests 
and diseases, varieties, fertilizers, 
cover crops and cultural practices 
have been discussed. 

This policy is being continued in 
the Fifty-first meeting. A broad pro- 
gram that includes topics of timely 
interest has been prepared. At the 
opening session, Tuesday, April 12, 
8;00 P. M., the main addresses will 





April 13, 9:30 A. M., the session is 
divided into six thirty minute periods, 
during each of which periods a topic 
will be discussed. The topics of this 
session will be those in reference to 
soils and crop production. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the Soc- 
iety takes to the field for instruction 
and entertainment, At 1:30 P, M., 
they assemble at the Citrus Experi- 
ment Station at Lake Alfred to view 
the different experimental blocks of 
citrus trees that show symptoms of 
plant food deficiencies. The members 
will be conducted over the grounds 
by the director, Dr. A. F. Camp, 
and his associates, and every oppor- 
tunity will be afforded the members 
to acquaint themselves with the dif- 
ferent leaf appearances, which con- 
stitute the index to food deficien- 
cies. Many other things of interest 
and value will be pointed out and 
discussed. 

Third Annual Gardenia 
Festival 

At 4:00 P. M., the members gath- 
er at the Famous Cypress Gardens 
where they are to be the special 
guests of the owner and operator, 
R. D. Pope. At this time the Gar- 
denias will be at their peak in bloom 

(Continued on page 16) 
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How New Freight Rates 
Effect Citrus 


Explanation of how the recent de- 
cision of the I, C. C. Ex Parte No. 
123, affects the Florida fruit and 
vegetable industry has been made by 
the Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida. Tables of figures, showing 
new rates from the various points, 
as compiled by the League, follow 
below. The report of the league on 
the situation states: 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on March 8th rendered its 
122 page Report on the Application 
of Rail Lines to increase all rates 
and charges fifteen per cent, subject 
to certain exceptions, such proposals 
having been presented to the Com- 
mission in a petition filed November 
5, 1937. 

The proposal of the railroads as 
to fruits and vegetables was to in- 
crease al] rates and charges (except 
for prospective service against heat 
and cold) by 15 per cent, subject to 
a maximum of 15 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

For the information of all con- 
cerned we quote the following from 
the conclusions of the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission: 

“All existing rates and charges, 
including those for accessorial ser- 
vices other than protective service 
against heat or cold, upon the date 


of this decision, including those 


found or prescribed by us as reason- 
able and not yet effective, may be in- 
creased, and as increased may be 


maintained (subject to application 
of the rule of fractions suggested 
upon the hearing) by 10 per cent, ex- 
cept the rates on products of agri- 
culture other than tropical fruits: 
* * * as to all of which excepted 
groups of commodities the increase 
in rates may be 5 per cent * * * 
The increases authorized may not 
reasonably exceed the specific maxi- 
ma originally proposed by the appli- 
cants to be applied upon lumber, 
sugar, fruits and vegetables.” 

In other words, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission denied the 
proposal of the railroads in the form 
presented by their petition. The 
Commission did, however, grant 
them, because of their need for ad- 
ditional revenue to meet increased 
expenses, permission insofar as fruits 
and vegetables are concerned, to in- 
crease their line haul rates by 5 per 
cent, provided that such increase be 


made by the railroads on 10 days 
notice to become effective prior to 
July 31, 1938. We are now in re- 
ceipt of Tariff supplement carrying 
the increases effective March 28, 
1938. 

For example: 

On Citrus Fruit 

from Lake Wales, an average rated 
origin point to the auction markets, 
the changes will be as follows: Rates 
in cents per 100 pounds and cents 
per standard box: 
From 
Lake Wales Fla. 

TO Cents Cwt 
New York 66.5 
Philadelphia 66.6 
Baltimore 72.3 
Boston 78.5 
Pittsburgh 88 
Buffalo 96 
Cleveland 90 
Detroit 91 
Chicago 90 


St. Louis 83 
Cincinnati 76 

In addition to the above 5 per 
cent increase in the line haul rates 
there will be a 10 per cent increase 
on accessorial charges, such as de 
murrage, detention, diversion, and 
switching, with no increases in refri- 
geration or other forms of protec- 
tive service against heat or cold. 

We feel sure that the testimony 
as offered enabled us to hold our in- 
crease on fruits and vegetables’ to 
only 5 per cent or far below that 
which was sought by the carriers. 


Present Going Rates 
Cents BoxCents Cwt 


Particular recognition should be 
given to our members who rendered 
such valuable assistance and gave of 
their own time to attend the hear- 
ing in New Orleans on January 10, 
1938, in opposition to the 15 per 
cent increase in rates and charges 
on fruits and vegetables proposed 
by the railroads in this case. 

Our members should deeply appre- 
ciate the cooperation of the Florida 
Railroad Commission who made it 


Increased Rates Eff. 3-28-38 
Cents Box 


81 70 
81.9 70 
81 76 


74.7 82 
68.4 92 
59.9 101 


59.9 95 
65.1 96 
70.7 95 


79.2 87 
86.4 80 


possible for Fred Pettijohn, their 
able Cost Accountant, to continual- 
ly assist our attorney, M. W. Wells, 
throughout the handling and presen- 
tation of our case. 

This bulletin is being sent out by 
the assistant secretary in the absence 
of Thos, D. Guthrie, Traffic Mana- 
ger, on account of illness. 

GROWERS & SHIPPERS 
LEAGUE OF FLORIDA. 
By Jane B. Hunter, Asst. Secy. 





Control Of 
Mole Crickets 


Among the most destructive pests 
in many gardens and truck patches 
are mole crickets, These work under 
the ground, making shallow tunnels 
suggesting those of moles but much 
smaller. While making these tunnels 
they feed upon the roots of plants. 
During daylight they ordinarily re- 
tire deep into the soil, often a foot 
or more, so that they are difficult to 
locate, but at night they come out 
and feed in their shallow tunnels or 
on the surface, They are particular- 
ly destructive to seedbeds and other 


BY J. R. WATSON 


ENTOMOLOGIST, FLORIDA EX- 
PERIMENT STATION 


young plants, Their front feet are 
modified into wide, shovel-like struc- 
tures resembling those of moles. 
There are four species of mole 
crickets in Florida. The Northern 
mole cricket is confined chiefly to 
low, moist land, such as muck and 
flatwoods soils. Two short-winged 
mole crickets feed in similar places 
but are often found on drier land. 
The most destructive of all is the 
West Indian mole cricket, or ‘‘Chan- 
ga.” The “Changa” is not native to 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Fruit Situation 


Fruit prices in general have re- 
mained firm during the past month, 
with prices of oranges and grape- 
fruit experiencing some _ improve- 
ment. Apple prices have been steady 
during the past few weeks at levels 
reached in mid-January, and_ the 
downward trends in apple prices ap- 
pear to have leveled out. 


Orange Supplies Larger Than 
Year Ago 

Shipments of all oranges, includ- 
ing tangerines, during the season to 
date have been slightly heavier than 
a year earlier, But with a larger pro- 
duction of winter and spring varie- 
ties this year than last, in mid-Feb- 
ruary the remaining supplies of 
oranges, excluding California Valen- 
cias, appeared to be somewhat great- 
er than the quantities marketed af- 
ter the middle of February last year. 

Until the first of January this 
year shipments of California and 
Arizona Navels were running slightly 
behind shipments during the same 
period last season. Since then, how- 
ever, the rate of movement has in- 
creased relative to that of a year 
earlier, and by mid-February the to- 
tal movement of California and Ari- 
zona Navels for the season was 
about 7 per cent greater than for the 
same period last year and 9 per cent 
more than the average for the 3 
years 1933-35. 

Florida oranges have been mov- 
ing to market in greater volume than 
a year earlier throughout most of 
the season to date. Total shipments 
of Florida oranges through mid-Feb- 
ruary were about 8 per cent ahead 
of those for the same period last 
season, and about one-fifth greater 
than the 1933-35 average. 

Production Estimates — Indi- 

cated Record in Florida 

The total production of all win- 
ter and spring varieties of oranges, 
excluding California Valencias, was 
indicated on February 1 at more 
than 42 million boxes, compared 
with 38 million in 1936-37 and the 
1931-35 average of 33 million box- 
es. The indicated production of all 
oranges in Florida was slightly less 
than that reported a month earlier 
as a result of a decrease in the tan- 


BUREAU OF ECONOMICS 
REPORT 


gerine estimate, but the crop is still 
estimated to be the largest on rec- 
ord. The estimate of the total Cali- 
fornia crop on February 1 was un- 
changed from that of a month earlier. 
Production of Navel and miscella- 
neous oranges was indicated to be 
a fifth larger than the freeze-dam- 
aged crop of 1936-37, and slightly 
above the 1931-35 average. The pro- 
duction of California Valencia or- 
anges, the chief supply during sum- 
mer and early fall, was indicated at 
slightly more than 25 million boxes, 
50 per cent larger than the small 
crop of last season and second in 
size to the record crop of 1934-35. 
The estimates for California were es- 
tablished before the occurrence of 
the storm and high winds during the 
second week in February, and conse- 
quently do not reflect possible dam- 
age which may have been caused by 
the storm. 
Prices Rise Some, But Much 
Lower Than Year Ago 
The general level of orange prices 
at terminal markets experienced some 
rise during the past month. Califor- 
nia Navels during the second week 
of February averaged 47 cents per 
box higher at New York and 32 cents 
per box higher at Chicago than a 
month earlier. In the same week 
Florida oranges averaged 3 cents 
per box higher at New York, and 20 
cents per box higher at Chicago. 
During January last year prices of 
all oranges made a rapid recovery 
from the low December levels, large- 
ly because of the material reduction 
in the California crop from freeze 
damage in early January. After fol- 
lowing last year’s prices rather close- 
ly from the beginning of the season 
through December, prices continued 
to decline until mid-January. Prices 
of California Navels during Janu- 
ary averaged about one-third and 
prices of Florida oranges one-fourth 
lower than in January last year, 
Grapefruit Supplies Smaller 
Than Year Ago 
After making allowance for esti- 
mates of the probable utilization 
of grapefruit by processing plants, 
the total remaining supplies avail- 
able for fresh market after mid-Feb- 


Seven 


ruary appear to be from 15 to 20 
per cent smaller than the quantity 
marketed during the same period last 
year. Remaining supplies of Florida 
grapefruit for fresh market appear 
to be about one-third smaller, and 
Texas supplies about one-tenth small- 
er, but supplies in California and 
Arizona combined are about double 
those of last year. 

Shipments of grapefruit from all 
areas combined for the season prior 
to January were about the same as 
during the 1936-37 season. Since 
then, however, combined shipments 
have decreased relative to those of 
a year earlier, and the total for the 
season through February 12 was 
about 7 per cent smaller than for the 
same period of last season, Shipments 
of grapefruit from Florida have been 
running somewhat behind those of 
1936-37 throughout the season to 
date, and the cumulative total through 
February 12 was about one-fifth less 
than a year earlier. Shipments of 
Texas grapefruit throughout the cur- 
rent season have been heavier than 
last season, and the cumulative to- 
tal through February 12 was about 
one-tenth larger than for the same 
period of 1936-37. Shipments from 
California and Arizona thus far have 
been about the same as those of last 
season. 


Total Crop Smaller Than Last 
Year But Above Average 

The total grapefruit crop is now 
estimated at about 27 million boxes, 
compared with the record crop of 31 
million boxes in 1936-37, and the 
1931-35 average production of 17 
million boxes. The Florida crop on 
February 1 showed no change from 
a month earlier, and prospective pro- 
duction remains at 13 million boxes, 
compared with last season’s record 
crop of 18 million boxes. 

The Texas grapefruit crop continu- 
ed to improve during January, and 
has “sized-up” better than was anti- 
cipated earlier in the season. The 
crop is now estimated at 9.7 million 
boxes compared with the revised es- 
timate of 9.6 million boxes last sea- 
son. The grapefruit crops in Califor- 
nia and Arizona as indicated on Feb- 
ruary 1 showed no change from the 
January 1 estimates. 


Prices 

Prices of Florida grapefruit have 
shown some improvement during the 
past month, and in the second week 
of February prices at New York av- 
eraged 15 cents per box higher than 
a month earlier. Prices of Texas 
grapefruit have fluctuated some dur- 
ing the past month, but prices at 
Chicago in mid-February were near 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Preyiam Herida Slate Hokiulkuial Society 
Foe Be Akh Mk Winter Haven April 12, 13, 14 


CIVIC LEAGUE BUILDING 


April 12, 1938 - 8:00 P. M. 


Invocation - Rev. Harcourt Johnson, Winter Haven 
Address of Welcome, Mayor A. M. Hess, Winter Haven 
Response to Address of Welcome - E, L. Wirt 
Babson Park 

President’s Annual Address 
Address - Hon. Nathan Mayo, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Tallahassee 
Address - Judge Spessard L. Holland, Bartow 


Wednesday, April 13, 1938 - 9:30 A. M. 


Address - “Magnesium Deficiency in Relation 
to Yield and Chemical Composition of 
Seedy and Seedless Varieties of Grape- 
- B. R. Fudge, Lake Alfred 
Address - “Citrus Production Problems on the 
Lower West Coast” - Carl Heuck, Fort Myers 
Address - Subject to be Announced R. V, Allison 
Gainesville 


fruit” - - - 


Address - ‘‘Chemical Composition of Florida 
Citrus Soils” - Dr. Michael Peech, Lake Alfred 
Address - “Interpretation of Soil Tests’ 
Edward T. Keenan, Frostproof 
Address - “Citrus Production Problems in 
the Indian River Section” W. E. Sexton. Vero Beach 


Wednesday, April 13, 1938 
1:30 P. M. Trip to 
Alfred. 


4:00 P. M. Third Annual Gardenia Festival, Cypress 
Gardens. 


Citrus Experiment Station, Lake 


Wednesday, April 13, 1938 - 8:00 P. M. 


Program - Krome Memorial Institute. 
(To Be Announced) 


Thursday, April 14, 1938 - 9:30 A. M. 


Address - “Problems Confronting the State 
Plant Board” - 

Address - “Spraying and Pruning for Melanose 
Control” - - W. A. Kuntz, Lake Alfred 

Address - “Citrus Grove Conditions and Prac- 
tices in the Northern Area” - Thomas O’Mara, 
Winter Garden 

Address - “‘The Chemist Looks at the Citrus 
Products Industry in Florida” Harry W. Von Loesecke 
Winter Haven 

Address - “Results of Different Methods of 

Oil Application for the Control of Scale 
Insects on Citrus” W. L. Thompson, Lake Alfred 

Address - “The White Fringed Weevil In Flor- 


ide” - - - J. RB Watson, Gainesville 


Wilmon Newell, Gainesville 


Thursday, April 14, 1938 - 2:00 P. M. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE MARKETING 
OF THE CITRUS CROP 


Address - “The Welfare of the Citrus Indus- 
try to General Business in the State” (Speaker 
: To Be Announced) 


Address - “The Growers Interest In Mar- 
keting” - - - - - Chas. Walker 


L. P. Kirkland 
Auburndale 


J. C. Morton 
Waverly 


Address - (Subject to be announced) 
Address - “New Thoughts in Marketing” 


Address - 


“Comments on 
ing”’ - - - 


Citrus Market- 
W. H. Mouser, Orlando 


Thursday, April 14, 1938 - 8:00 P. M. 

Address - “Cold Effects and Temperature 
Control in Citrus Groves” E. F., DeBusk, Gainesville 

Address “Symptomology of Plant Food De- 
ficiencies’”’ (With slides) - Dr. A. F. Camp, 
Lake Alfred 

Address - “Grove Conditions and Practices 

in -Relation to the Maturity of Citrus 
Fruits” - - Harry Askew, Lakeland 


Address - “Citrus Fruit Maturity” - Ned Stewart, 
DeLand, and J. J. Taylor, Tallahassee. 


Business Session. 


Program 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
Florida Rose Society 


Wednesday, April 13, 1938 - Haven Hotel 
1:30 P. M. - Program at Haven Hotel. 


2:45 P. M. - Pilgrimage to Jordan Rose Gardens at 
Bartow. 


4:00 P. M. - Gardenia Festival - Cypress Gardens. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 
FLORIDA STATE ROSE SHOW 


Wednesday, April 13, 1938 - Haven Hotel 
(Under direction of Mrs. Leo Nash and Mrs, Donald 
McDonald) 

1:00 P. M. - Formal Opening - Show to continue through 


Thursday, April 14. A display of Gladiolus will be ar- 
ranged. 


Other Events 
Tuesday, April 12 - 7:00 P. M. - Opening of Special 
Window Exhibits in Winter Haven Stores. 
Thursday, April 14 - 4:00 P. M. - Tea for visiting ladies 


given by ladies of Garden Clubs of Winter Haven at 
Haven Hotel. 
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Citrus Comments 


We have passed the peak of the 
shipping season of an eventful and 
unsuccessful year in the citrus in- 


dustry. The shipping season open- 


ed with a strong market for Flor- 
ida citrus at very satisfactory prices, 
but the business recession came, 
markets weakened and prices declin- 
ed rapidly, despite the fact that the 
quality of the fruit offered was un- 
usually good. Continued heavy 
shipments and the December freeze 
further depressed markets and forc- 
ed prices to still lower levels. For 
the last sixty days markets have 
continued to drag along at prices 
which do not return to the grower 
his cost of production. Substantial 
improvement in the markets before 
the end of the shipping season de- 
pends largely upon an up-swing in 
business generally throughout the 
country. Therefore, it is difficult 
to be optimistic for what remains of 
the present crop. 

If the season of 1937-38 goes down 
in citrus history as one of our “bad 
years” we should profit by its ex- 
periences in building a more sub- 
stantial citrus industry in Florida. 
We do not make progress when every- 
thing is moving along like a song. 
We are driven to it by necessity. 
The whole frost protection service 
of the citrus industry of California 
was put to the supreme test, and e- 
merged with new life, while the 
growers of that state were spending 
six millions of dollars for labor and 
fuel in a desperate struggle to save 
their crops and trees last year. 

Florida growers have learned val- 
uable lessons in frost protection dur- 
ing the past winter. Progress has 
been made. It has again been demon- 
strated that frost protection of Flor- 
ida citrus groves is practicable and 
can be made profitable. Many grow- 
ers have been added to the list of 
those who provide ample fuel for 
these occasional emergencies. This 
summer thousands of cords of wood 
will be rescued from our wasteful 
forest fires and placed in the citrus 
groves for future frost protection. 
This will also help temporarily in 
solving the unemployment problem. 

Continued low prices provoke 
serious thought on vital problems. 
Let us hope that a constructive in- 


dustry program is taking form in 
the minds of our leaders. 

The low returns to Florida citrus 
growers this year will force many to 
modify their production program to 
keep in line with more rigid economy 
in production operations, Well and 
good! But we should not wait to 
be forced to a program of sound 
economy in production. Making 
changes under sudden’ economic 
pressure is fraught with the dan- 
ger of adopting practices that are 
not economically sound. For exam- 
ple, a grower is forced by low re- 
turns on his crop to reduce his cost 
expenditures the succeeding crop. 
This reduction is too often made 
largely or entirely in the fertilizer 
item, and results in a material] re- 
duction in the yield. This further 
results in a low net return on the 
grove unit, and if continued as a 
practice will lead others to follow. 
Before adopting a new program of 
so-called economy in production, the 
grower should jot down these two 
facts, and ponder them well; yield 
is the most important factor affecting 
net returns on a given grove unit, 
fertilization largely determines the 
yield. The objective to be desired, 
therefore, is higher efficiency in the 
fertilizing program. This can be at- 
tained only by supplying the tree’s 
needs of all nutrients. 

It is not enough to supply nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potash. A defi- 
ciency of zinc, evidenced by french- 
ing, is found more or less in 75 per 
cent of the groves of the state, Where 
as much as ten per cent of the foil- 
age of a tree shows frenching it may 
appreciably lower the efficiency of 
the fertilizer applied; when allowed 


BY E. F. DE BUSK 


CITRICULTURIST, FLORIDA 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


to go uncorrected, the disease may 
soon reduce the yield to unprofitable 
returns. Bronze leaf, a magnesium 
deficiency disease of citrus trees, 
has made heavy inroads into yield and 
consequent net returns of a large 
per centage of the groves of the 
state during recent years. This loss 
is being rapidly checked by pvactic- 
able and highly approved methods. 

Detail instructions for correcting 
zinc and magnesium deficiency di- 
seases may be obtained from any 
reputable agricultural agency of the 
state. Time will not permit going in- 
to details at this time. I wish to em- 
phasize by saying that sound econo- 
my in production will. not permit 
these diseases to go uncorrected. 

The rapid increase in production 
of citrus fruits during recent years 
has been marked by sharp decline 
in prices and net returns to produc- 
ers. It seems inevitable that, unless 
consumer demand increases more 
rapidly than it has during the past 
15 years, the price will have to de- 
cline still further. Each Florida 
citrus fruit. producer, therefore, 
should adjust his production to meet 
declining prices. In a large percent- 
age of the groves of the state an im- 
portant adjustment in the right di- 
rection can be made by increasing 
yield by improving the fertilizer pro- 
gram, as I have already indicated. 
Available citrus production records 
indicate that yield and net returns 
per acre on possibly 50 percent of 
the groves of the state can be in- 
creased by increasing the amount 
of plantfood applied in the fertiliza- 
tion. A particular case is cited to 
illustrate how production may be ad- 

(Continued on page 21) 


Inigation and Spray Equipment 


H-B Minimum Self Registering Thermometers 


The Cameron and Barkley Company 
Tampa, Florida 
CITRUS PACKING AND 
CANNING SUPPLIES 


The Oldest Industrial Supply Business in the South 
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PLAN TO ATTEND 


For the past fifty years, the Florida State 
Horticultural Society has been a bulwark to 
the citrus industry of the state. For fifty years, 
citrus problems and the discussion of citrus 
problems have been main features of the an- 
nual meetings of the Society. The Society for 
fifty years has taken an active part in the cam- 
paigns for the eradication of citrus diseases and 
citrus pests. 

From the standpoint of the citrus grower, the 
coming session at Winter Haven on April 12 
13, and 14 promises to be one of the most in- 
teresting and important in the history of 
the Society. Citrus topics top the program. Dis- 
cussions of cultural topics, pest control meas- 
ures and disease eradication will be led by spec- 
ialists in these fields. Marketing problems will 
be featured, leaders in the industry covering 
this subject from every angle. 

While other horticultural topics will not be 
overlooked or neglected, citrus will be the main 
feature of the program just announced by the 
executive committee of the Society — just as 
citrus is the leading horticultural industry of 
the state. 

Every citrus grower should plan now to so 
arrange his affairs that he can devote the three 
days of the session to study and consideration 
of the numerous and vital problems which will 
be discussed. And don’t forget that membership 
in the Society is worth many times the very mo- 
derate cost. 


ORANGE BRANDY 


' T. H. Prevatt, a well known citrus grower of 

Seville, Fla., suggests that the state of Flor- 
ida go into the distillation of orange brandy 
—to the profit of the state and the state’s cit- 
rus growers. 

Mr. Prevatt’s idea, printed elsewhere in this 
issue, is that the state should establish distil- 
leries, charging growers $1 per gallon for dis- 
tillation, which the grower in turn would be 
free to sell at whatever price he could obtain. 
This price, in Mr. Prevatt’s estimation, would 
range around $5 per gallon — a net of $4 per 

gallon to the grower. Mr. Prevatt estimates 
that a field box of oranges would equal one 
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gallon of brandy. 

It is further pointed out that the withdraw- 
al of a considerable portion of the crop for 
distillation would reduce by that much the of- 
ferings on the regular market and tend to in- 
crease the price of marketable offerings. 

We understand that Mr. Prevatt’s sugges- 
tion is being submitted to all members of the 
Florida legislature, and those about to become 
members, with a view to ascertaining if 
the plan could be made workable as a state 
project or under state supervision. 

If brandy is to be made, and it always has 
been made, there would seem to be no good 
reason why orange brandy should not be quite 
as palatable and quite as acceptable as a brandy 
from some other source. Whether the state 
would be willing to undertake the distillation 
is another question. 


A VALUABLE CHART 


Backing up its campaign for the production 
of better fruit, the Florida Citrus Commission 
has issued a color chart illustrating the various 
pests and diseases affecting the citrus groves 
of the state. Below each illustration is a refer- 
ence to the control measures indicated in the 
spray schedule issued by the Commission. 

This is a valuable chart and should be in the 
hands of every citrus grower in the state and 
with the accompanying references should prove 
a material aid to growers in fighting citrus 
pests. By a study of the illustrations, any grow- 
er can determine the nature of the disease or 
pest affecting his trees and by reference to the 
control measures indicated he will be in posi- 
tion to apply the proper treatment. 


LANDIS SAYS “NO” 

Attorney General Landis has issued a ruling 
that the Florida Citrus Commission exceeded 
its authority in the recent adoption of a reso- 
lution establishing the standard box of one and 
three-fifths bushels as the state standard for 
citrus shipping boxes, and outlawing boxes of 
any other size. 

The resolution, adopted at a recent session 
of the Commission on recommendation of a 
committee of shippers, at once drew the fire 
of manufacturers of other boxes and of ship- 
pers desiring to use them. The matter was 
brought before Attorney General Landis, who 
ruled that the Commission had no authority to 
establish an arbitrary size for containers. 

Whether the Commission will appeal from 
this ruling is not known. 


Grocer organizations in Canada have joined 
with those of the United States in the cam- 
paigns to promote the sale of Florida oranges. 


“Hadar” Palestine citrus publication, recent- 
ly issued its tenth annual anniversary number, 
containing 160 pages, one-half printed in En- 
glish and one-half in Hebrew. 


Fertilizers, insecticides and “elbow grease” 
are about the cheapest commodities the citrus 
grower can buy. 
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Spray for Quantity 
as well as Quality! 


@ “ORTHEXING” a spray mixture 
is simple ...just add “ORTHEX” 
Spreader-Adhesive. It cuts the cost 
by reducing run-off of valuable 
material. It improves control by 
providing a better tighter-sticking 
coverage. Wind, rain, and limb 
brushing do not remove the protec- 
tive spray coating. 

Use “ORTHEX” with all Copper and 
Sulphur Sprays. In combination 
with COPOSIL Fungicide and simi- 


lar insoluble Copper Sprays it has 
definitely increased fungicidal 
effectiveness ... When added to 
most forms of Wettable Sulphur, 
“ORTHEX” assists in building a 
heavy uniform film deposit. 


If you want to cut your spraying 
costs, improve the quality of your 
fruit, and step up production, write 
for full information on “ORTHEX.” 
the unique Spreader-Adhesive. 


SPRAY WITH “VOLCK” OIL SPRAYS 


@ They have proven exceptionally safe to 
tree and fruit (including fruit coloration) 
and highly effective in controlling the 
pests. VOLCK Oil Sprays represent the 
most important development in citrus in- 
sect pest control in years. They were the 
first Oil Sprays of the phytonomic type, 


perfected for commercial use, one of the 
outstanding contributions of California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation to the onward 
march of pest control. 

Growers who have consistently used these 
sprays have had conspicuous success in 
quantity production of fine quality fruit. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Florida Distributors: 


NITRATE AGENCIES CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 


JACKSON GRAIN CO., Tampa, Fla. 


and cut spray costs by “ORTHEXING” your sprays 


For Scale, White Flies, Mealybugs, Spotted Mites 


California Spray-Chemical Corporation 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY - ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Plan And Purpose Of The Better 


Fruit Campaign 


In the fall of 1935 the Florida 
Citrus Commission, realizing the need 
of more unified effort in the produc- 
tion of better citrus fruits, appoint- 
ed a committee to work out a uni- 
form program of spray and _ dust 
schedules for the industry, for the 
economical 
and in- 
sect pests, The personnel of the com- 
mittee was drawn from the depart- 
ments of the state and federal gov- 
and institu- 
tions, engaged in research, extension 
service and regulatory work. This 
committee was designated as the ad- 
visory committee of the Florida Cit- 
rus Commission. A program was de- 
veloped based on information fur- 
nished by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, the State Plant 
Board, the State Horticultural 
Society, the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try and Entomology of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
professional consultants and com- 
mercial firms. The schedules of the 
first program were recommended for 
1936 only, it being the plan to re- 
spray and dust schedules 
each year so as to include new in- 
formation as it is developed. This 
plan has been followed, and the third 
edition of the Better Fruit Program 
is now being distributed. 

These programs are distributed 
from the Citrus Commission offices 
to county agricultural agents of the 
various counties; commercial firms 
serving the citrus industry; the State 
Experiment Stations, Gainesville and 
Lake Alfred; the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Laborator- 
ies, Orlando; Vocational Agriculture 
teachers, and other agencies serving 
growers, It is the hope of the Com- 
mission and the Advisory Committee 
that every producer of citrus fruits 
in the State of Florida will secure 
a free copy of this 1938 Better Fruit 
Program, and use it. It is designed 
for the sole purpose of helping the 
grower produce better fruit and 
thereby increase the net returns on 
his grove operations. 

Soon after ten thousand copies of 
the first edition of the Better Fruit 
Program had been distributed early 
in 1936, the Agricultural Extension 
Service conducted meetings with cit- 


practicable and 


citrus 


most 


control of diseases 


ernments, commercial 


vise all 
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rus growers in every county in the 
citrus belt for the purpose of 
cussing and explaining the 
sions of the program, with particular 
emphasis on rust mite control. Sub- 
sequent meetings with leaders follow- 


dis- 
provi- 


ed, other agencies were pushing their 


educational work, and soon the Bet- 
ter Fruit Campaign was well under 
way. This was followed up through- 
out the the 
most effective educational means. 
The results, the 1936- 
37 crop went over the grading belt, 
left no doubt that the first year’s 
operation of the Better Fruit Pro- 
gram had been a success, 

In December, 1936, the spray and 
dust schedules of the 
gram revised to 
able information resulting from an 
added year of research and practi- 
cal experience. Immediately follow- 
ing the distribution of the 1937 Bet- 
ter Fruit Programs, a training school 
in disease and insect control 
held at the Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lake Alfred, which was attend- 
ed by more than one hundred lead- 
ers in citrus fruit production from 
all parts of the citrus belt. Thru 
these leaders the program was car- 
ried to all growers of the state. 

A good job was done in protect- 
ing the 1937-38 crop of fruit against 
disease and insect pests. Also mark- 
ed progress was made with reference 
to certain groves and localities where 
favorable conditions and inefficient 
spraying resulted in an unusual in- 
crease in the population of scale in- 
sects. 

The 1938 Program is now in the 
hands of a large percentage of the 
growers. Those who do not receive 
a copy through the mail within a 
short time can secure one by apply- 
ing to any one of the agencies I have 
mentioned. 

In using the Program, the grower 
should first read all of the “Foot 
Notes” and “Special Recommenda- 
tions,” and mark the parts that have 
direct reference to his particular pro- 
blems and conditions, At this time 
almost every grower will be inter- 
ested in the paragraphs on “sul- 
phurs” and “zinc.” Those who are 
planning for melanose and scab con- 
trol should read carefully the para- 
graphs on “copper sprays.” 
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After becoming thoroughly fami- 
liar with the contents of the “Foot 
Notes” he should turn to the four 
spray and dust schedules and read 
the headings first. This will enable 
him to select the schedule set up 
for his particular grove conditions. 
For example, if he has a grapefruit 
grove, expects scab and melanose to 
be severe, and wishes to do a thor- 
ough job in their control, he should 
select “Schedule A” and follow it 
right through. It provides a year’s 
program for insect control] also. 

Likewise, where the grove does 
not contain grapefruit or where scab 
is of minor importance, “Schedule 
B” should be chosen, Where neither 
scab nor melanose control is impor- 
tant, and where a program is need- 
ed for the control of scale, whitefly, 
rust mites and red spider, “Schedule 
C” is recommended. “Schedule D”’ 
designed for rust mite control only. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that 
each one of the four schedules con- 
stitute a complete spraying and dust- 
ing program for the grove conditions 
specified in the caption or heading 
of the printed schedule. The grower, 
being familiar with his grove condi- 
tions, should run through the differ- 
ent schedules and carefully select 
the one designed for his particular 
conditions, and then stick to that 
schedule throughout the year. Of 
course it is not intended that an in- 
dividual should make all of the ap- 
plications indicated in any one of the 
schedules. He certainly will be guid- 
ed by his past experience with a par- 
ticular grove, and governed by con- 
ditions as they develop during the 
year. 

The sole purpose of the Better 
Fruit Program is to aid growers in 
the production of better fruit. De- 
velopments in the citrus fruit busi- 
ness naturally fix attention on the 
importance of producing better 
fruit, and producing it at the lowest 
possible cost. This forces the adop- 
tion of the most efficient practices in 
disease and insect control. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the quality 
of our fruit must be improved so as 
to give it a stronger consumer ap- 
peal and thereby increase demand 
and consumption. 

In conclusion I wish to say that 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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Some Observations On The 
Texas Citrus Situation 


For some ten years we have been 
hearing reports giving us reasons why 
Texas would never be an important 
factor in the production of citrus 
fruits. We have heard that its climate 
is not suitable, its soils too alkaline, 
and various other reasons, but during 
all this time larger and larger quan- 
tities of Texas citrus fruits have been 
going to market. 

During the early part of January 
I had the privilege of making a trip 
to Texas and making certain obser- 
vations there. Texas citrus is prac- 
tically all grown within the three 
counties of Hildago, Willacy and 
Cameron, in the southeastern part 
of Texas. The Texas citrus area is 
in about the same latitude as Dade 
City and Tampa, Florida. A stripe 
approximately 70 miles long and 
about 10 miles wide parallel to the 
Rio Grande River, but about three 
miles from the river, would include 
probably 85 to 90 per cent of all 
the citrus grown in Texas. We un- 
derstand that Texas has almost as 
many grapefruit trees as Florida and 
probably 75 per cent of the plantings 
were made between 1929 and 1932. 
We did not observe many plantings 
that appeared to have been planted 
during the past two years. During 
the years 1929-37 there have been 
major freezes and one storm 
that severely damaged Texas citrus. 
It is not apparent from looking at 
the trees now that these disasters 
had occurred. 

There seems to be a large 
portion of the Texas citrus owned 
by absentee landlords. Some of these 
absentee grove owners have signed 
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agreements authorizing the seller to 
care for the properties and market 
the fruit, Some of these agreements 
are for a period of 7 to 10 years. 
To produce a citrus grove in Tex- 
as, it is necessary that irrigation be 
Incidentally, irrigation is 
claimed to be one of the 
portant costs incurred in the produc- 
tion of citrus. We understood that 
very little if any fertilizer is used 
and that irrigation, taxes, disease and 
insect control, and pruning are the 
production It seems 
to be the belief of most of those 
contacted that production costs are 
a little lower in Texas than in Flor- 
ida, but that transportation costs are 
more from Texas, which makes the 
total production and marketing costs 
about the same for both states. 


provided. 
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primary costs. 


We tried to get some data on the 
cost of production of Texas citrus. 
The best estimates we could get in- 
dicated that this cost ranges from 
$60 to $75 per acre. In R. N. How- 
ard’s report on costs in Florida, this 
Extension worker shows a cost of 
about $80 per acre for about the 
same age trees. Each cost item con- 
tains about $30 per interest 
charge. It is possible that there are 
expenses in the Texas’ production 
that we were unable to get, and, of 
course, neither of the above figures 
takes risk into consideration. 

Approximately 60 per cent of the 
Texas citrus is controlled by the Rio 
Grande Valley Citrus Exchange. The 
Exchange operates canning plants as 
well as packing houses. A modern 
citrus canning plant is located in 
Weslaco and is operated by the Ex- 
change, It is a new plant and has a 
mechanical juice extractor which 
seems to be quite satisfactory. After 
the fruit is quartered, there is a 
mechanical device which removes the 
fruit without squeezing the oils out 
of the peel. This machine has ad- 
justments so that any size fruit can 
be run through it. At present, the 
largest fruit is being reamed with 
the same type reamer as that used 
in Florida canneries. 

A somewhat laiger proportion of 
Texas grapefruit will probably be 
canned this year than Florida grape- 
fruit. It was estimated that between 
40 and 50 per cent of this season’s 
crop of Texas grapefruit will be can- 
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ned. Texas grapefruit is not suitable 
for segments and, therefore, juice 
is the principal canned product, It 
is claimed by persons who operate 
canneries in both Florida and Texas 
that Texas grapefruit is somewhat 
sweeter than Florida grapefruit, but 
that it does not have the volume of 
juice, 

A large citrus by-product feed 
plant has been built at Weslaco by 
the Rio Grande Citrus Exchange. It 
has a plant capacity of 150 tons of 
feed per day. The operator of this 
feed plant said that the farthest 
haul from any of the canneries to 
Weslaco is 34 miles and that the ave- 
rage haul was about 20 to 22 miles. 

In our discussions with a number 
of Texas growers, we found that 
some of them were paying little at- 
tention to rust mite control, having 
the idea of selling their entire out- 
put to canners. 

Only during the last few years has 
Texas shipped what was considered 
to be a very large quantity of citrus 
fruits. Its 1931-35 average produc- 
tion of grapefruit amounted to only 
a little more than two million boxes, 
while production in 1936 was nine 
million six hundred and thirty thou- 
and boxes. With favorable weath- 
er conditions, production estimates 
this year have been increasing almost 
with each government report to the 
present estimate of approximately 
nine and three-quarter million boxes, 
or .the largest grapefruit crop in 
Texas history. Orange production 
until two years ago had not reached 
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the million mark, but last year’s pro- 
duction amounted to approximately 
two million boxes and estimated pro- 
duction for this year is one million 
nine hundred thousand boxes. For 
comparative purposes, Florida’s esti- 
mated production of grapefruit for 
this year is thirteen million boxes, 
as compared to eighteen million one 
hundred thousand boxes for last 
year. This Florida orange 
production is estimated at twenty- 
three million hundred fifty 
thousand boxes as compared to twen- 
ty-two million five hundred thousand 
for last year. 

We have already indicated that 
most of the groves in Texas are fair- 
ly young. That 


year’s 


seven 


being true, one 
would naturally expect considerable 
increases in production in that state, 
Some persons believe that an _ in- 
crease of probably 50 percent in 
Texas shipments of grapefruit may 
be expected within the next five 
year period. 

Additional plantings and growth of 
young trees in Florida, too, will have 
a tendency to increase Florida’s pro- 
The outlook for grapefruit 
is for larger and larger crops for 
the next few years, which means that 
more and more attention must be 


duction. 


given to reduction of production and 
marketing costs if growers in any 
territory expect to receive anything 
for their grapefruit. 


PLAN AND PURPOSE OF THE 
BETTER FRUIT CAMPAIGN 
(Continued from Page 12) 

the Program has been very effective 
in accomplishing desired results. By 
centering the attention of all agen- 
cies engaged in citrus disease and 
insect control upon uniform. sche- 
dules, during the period of two and 
one-half years, certain practices are 
becoming standardized, and the effi- 
ciency of a good many operations is 
being increased, This results in more 
satisfactory pest control at a lower 
cost per box and paves the way to 
the goal of every grower—increased 
net returns on the grove unit. 


PATENTS 


Send me sketch, picture, or model of 
your new invention. I will give you 
Prompt report on its probable pat- 
entability based on a search of the 
patent records for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, 


VINES, ETC. 
can now also be protected by Patents. 
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Washington, D. C. 
Registered Patent Attorney 
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The tradition of using dangerous 
fireworks for July 4th celebrations 
is giving way to safer types of 
noise makers, thus lessening the 
injury and fatality rate. The toy 
cannon pictured above generates 
acetylene gas, from a combination 
of harmless paste and water, which 
after passing through the barrel cre- 
ates a temporary vacuum, and a 
loud report results from its col- 
lapse, The same principle causes 
the ‘‘explosion’’ when a light bulb 
breaks. The bottom sketch illus- 
trates a rocket toy that shoots into 
the air upon contact with the side- 
walk. A harmless pistol cap en- 
closed in shell furnishes the power. 


PREDICTS RECORD CROP 
‘ , } L . 


Every indicatio® points to a 
world’s record crop of citrus fruit 
Edward _ T. 


Keenan of the Keenan Soil Labora- 


for the coming year, 


tory of Frostproof, said recently up- 
on his return from a trip through the 
citrus sections of California, Ari- 
zona, Texas, and the 4,000 acres 
planted to citrus around the mouth 
of the Mississippi river. 

Each of these sections have trees 
in excellent condition, Mr. Keenan 
reported, and the trees are bloom- 
ing profusely. He witnesed the first 
two days of the heavy rains which 
deluged California and _ estimated 
that perhaps one per cent of the cit- 
rus groves would be adversely affect- 
ed. However, California is in for a 
severe water-rot of their fruit, which 
will be a serious matter in market- 
ing the present Valencia crop, he 
said, 
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FARMERS PLANT MANY 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES, 
FOR EROSIN CONTROL 


Florida farmers in erosion-control 
demonstration areas at Graceville 
and Monticello this winter are plant- 
ing 255,000 tree seedlings, 38,000 
kudzu plants and 13,000 shrubs, ac- 
cording to Colin D. Gunn, state co- 
dinator of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice. 

The trees, plants and shrubs are 
being shipped as needed from nur- 
series to the two projects. About 
160,000 trees were produced in the 
Florida State Nursery and the re- 
mainder were grown in nurseries of 
the Soil Conservation Service 
throughout the Southeast as a part 
of the CCC camp program. 

Cooperating farmers in the de- 
monstration areas will plant the 
severly eroded portions 
of their farms to show how trees 
will check erosion and put such land 
to its best use, They will also plant 
the shrubs in gullies and on galled 
areas, and along field and woodland 
borders to put useless land to work 
producing food and cover for wild- 
life. 

Farmers will use the kudzu plants 
to form permanent strips on criti- 
cal areas in cultivated fields, in gul- 
lies and on galled spots or road 
banks and other locations where per- 
ennial excessive soil loss. Kudzu is 
a fast growing vine that has been 
found effective in controlling erosion 
and for hay production. 


trees on 


Farm records provide accurate 
classification of all receipts and ex- 
penses, thereby enabling the farmer 
to determine his net returns or losses 
at the end of the year. 
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you. Drop me a line explaining. 
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317 6th Ave., Des Moines, lowa 





Lists of Florida Citrus Growers 
compiled from recent survey 
of groves, arranged by counties. 
Names, address, acreage and le- 
gal description. 
Also List Wealthy Residents 
of Florida 
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Regulatory Methods Made Necessary 
By Increased Production 


A recent issue of the Mission, 
Texas, Times, commemorating the 
annual “Citrus Fiesta” ot the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas, con- 
tains many timely articles on citrus 
topics, some of which are equally ap- 
plicable to other citrus producing 
sections. 

An article by C. W. Vandervort, 
manager of the Growers Industry 
Committee of Texas is of particular 
interest and is reproduced here for 
the consideration of Florida citrus 
growers and shippers. 

Mr. Vandervort says: 

Barring some disaster such as ex- 
tremely low temperatures, a hurri- 
cane, or unusual outbreak of our 
many citrus pests, the total produc- 
tion of grapefruit and oranges in the 
Rio Grande Valley for harvest in 
1938-39 can be expected to be not 
less than 35,000 cars, or around a 
14,000,000 box crop. Under ordinary 
conditions the crop will probably not 
be below that figure often in the 
next several years. 

The present packing and canning 
facilities are ample to take care of 
that much and more fruit for several 
years to come. By adding volume 
proration to the control measures al- 
ready used by Citrus Control Com- 
mittees under the Federal and State 
Citrus Marketing Agreements, a 
steady movement of the amount of 
the most desirable sizes and grades 
of fruit that will sell to an advantage 
can be regulated, but unless some 
very decided increases in the con- 
sumption of both the fresh and 
canned grapefruit is brought about, 
prices will drop too low to pay a rea- 
sonable profit over bare cost of pro- 
duction, 

The total production of both or- 
anges and grapefruit is rapidly in- 
creasing in all states producing these 
crops in the United States, and for- 
eign production is also increasing 
rapidly, so the outlook for the export 
of any substantial amount of fresh 
fruit is decidedly gloomy. 

We can, by energetic salesmanship, 
increase our export of grapefruit 
juice, but this will probably be done 
on a low price basis, as an interna- 
tional monetary situation is not con- 
ducive to any large export on-a ba- 
sis that would net our growers cost 
of production in terms of U. S. cur- 
rency, 

The competition of citrus fruits 
with deciduous fruits will also be 


keen, as the total production of such 
fruits is forecasted to increase rap- 
idly, and apple growers particularly 
are carrying on energetic advertising 
campaigns to increase consumption, 
not only of fresh fruit but the dried 
and canned products as well. 

The production and canning of 
pineapple juice is rapidly increasing 
and these products are strong com- 
petitors of citrus. 

With a surplus of practically every 
crop over consumptive needs this 
year, with livestock production on 
the “up” side of the cycle curve, food 
prices of all kinds will likely be low- 
er in price for some time to come, 
assuming normal weather conditions. 

The Federal and State Marketing 
Agreements can be very useful to 
any advertising campaigns by elimi- 
nating certain undesirable sizes and 
grades from the fresh fruit markets, 
but have no power whatever to reg- 
ulate the quality of packs or require 
the advertisement of the fine quali- 
ties of Texas citrus fruits. The 
growers and shippers must unite, 
either voluntarily or by legislative 
action, to bring about these essential 
actions. 

Experience to date this season in- 
dicates that two additional regula- 
tions should have been used this year 
from the start of the season, and 
undoubtedly one or both of these 
should be used in seasons to come. 
The first one should have been an 
increase of at least 10 per cent in 
the juice requirement of the matur- 
ty standards as the sugar-acid ration 
was unusually high, and the stand- 
ards used last year when the sugar- 
acid ratio was low did not meet the 
situation this year, and too much 
high-acid, bitter grapefruit moved 
out early this year. With a 10 per 
cent increase in juice requirements 
in the standards this year, we would 
have had a maturity test that would 
have been a much better measure of 
the actual edibility of the fruit, and 
early movement would have been de- 
creased materially. 

The need of the second regulation, 
that of volume proration, would have 
been greatly decreased if the first one 
had been issued, but volume prora- 
tion should probably be used from 
the second or third week of every 
season, under normal conditions. 
Grade and size regulations are desir- 
able to promote ring picking and the 
sale of the larger sizes early in the 
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season when they sell the best and to 
prevent too heavy a movement of 
small sizes that has resulted in the 
past in such a discount on these sizes 
and their harvest, packing and freight 
charges are barely returned. Grade 
regulations are desirable to prevent 
the flooding of our markets with low 
grade fruit by certain operators and 
thus greatly decreasing the sale value 
of the better grades of fruit. Texas 
citrus fruit on a low quality basis 
can never reach the distribution stage 
necessary to return the growers a 
reasonable profit for the large crops 
when the grower producing, and the 
shipper moving high grade _ fruit 
must be encouraged by protection 
from the grower who produces and 
the shipper who moves low quality 
fruit into fresh fruit channels, 
Volume proration coincident with 
reasonable grade and size restrictions 
will place every grower and shipper 
on an equitable basis and the violent 
fluctuations of the total shipments 
can be eliminated, The average week- 
ly movement of Texas grapefruit up 
to December 18th, 1937, was 588 
cars, but the range was from 347 to 
739 cars per week. It is reasonable 
to believe that if the range could 
have been kept down to from 400 to 
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Growers 


If you need money to pro- 
duce your 1938 crop; to 
pay interest on your grove 
mortgage; taxes, etc., you 
should get in touch with 
us. 


No loan too large or too 
small for us to handle. 
Corporations as well as in- 
dividuals may borrow. 


Pay cash for your fertili- 
zer and save that discount. 


Orlando Citrus 
Production Credit 
Association 


Orlando : Florida 
P. O. Box 1592 


We make Citrus loans ex- 
clusively in all Counties. 
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51ST MEETING HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY PROMISES FEA- 
TURES OF UNUSUAL IN- 
TEREST 


(Continued from page 5) 

and the garden will be at its best. 
Here will be found cool inviting well 
paved paths leading in and out of 
the extensive plantings among the 
cypress trees along the lake and back 
on the higher land. There are seats 
at intervals where the visitor can 
stop and view the natural beauties. 
Wide expanses of open lawn extend 
from the club house to the lake. The 
wide variety of plants growing lux- 
uriantly in the Garden will be of 
particular interest to the horticul- 
turists. 

At 4:30 P. M., a pageant will be 
staged in the natural amphitheater 
in the Garden, to be followed by 
aquatic sports. 

Wednesday Night Program 
Krome Memorial Institute 

At 8:00 P. M., the Society gathers 
again at the Civic League building 
to listen to the program of the Krome 
Memorial Institute. The Institute is 
that part of the Society’s program 
devoted to the discussion of  sub- 
tropical fruits, exclusive of citrus, 
but including limes and other acid 
fruits. It is presided over by Vice 
President H. S. Wolfe of Homestead. 


Protect Tree Wounds 


FROM VJ WEATHER 
¥ INSECTS 
v FUNGI 


luse 


FOR 
Pruning 


Follow your pruning this 
time with Sa-Va-Tree and 
get complete protection. 
One application sticks un- 
til the wounds have heal- 
ed. Guards against insects, 
fungi and any kind of 
weather. Sa-Va-Tree will 
not crack, peel or flake 
and it heals itself if punc- 
tured or broken. It is elas- 
tic and stretches with na- 
tural tree growth. Sa-Va- 
Tree comes ready to use. 
No heating or mixing. 
Harmless to human skin. 
Costs even less than a 
good paint. Use Sa-Va- 
Tree after your next prun- 
ing. Your dealer has it. 
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Among the speakers on this program 
will be Dr. David Fairchild, widely 
known hort-ulturist and world tra- 
veler. While connected with the of- 
fice of Plant Introduction of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture he was responsible for the 
introduction into Florida of many 
plants that are of importance and 
are grown widely in Florida at pre- 
sent. The problems in the growing 
of limes, as well as those of avoca- 
dos, mangos and other sub-tropical 
fruits will be discussed. 


Disease and Pest Control 
Program 

On Thursday morning, April 14. 
the session opens at 9:30 A. M., fer 
the discussion of disease and _ pest 
control, crop production and by-pro- 
ducts. Dr. Newell of the State Plant 
Board will be one of the outstanding 
speakers on this program, The grove 
owner and operator will find much 
of interest and value to him on this 
program. 


Marketing Program 


On Thursday afternoon, the pro- 
gram will consist of a Symposium or 
series of talks on different phases 
and viewpoints on the marketing 
problems. Speakers of standing in 
the state and in the industry will 
talk. 

There is no topic of greater inter- 
est to the citrus grower at this time 
than is that of his marketing pro- 
blems. These talks will be construc- 
tive and it is hoped will lead to unity 
of action in meeting the problems of 
the coming year. This program will 
be of interest to every grower and 
will doubtless be well attended, 


Fruit Maturity and Food 
Deficiency Program 

On Thursday evening at 8:00 P. 
M., the program will be opened by 
a discussion of Plant Food Deficien- 
cies by Dr. A. F. Camp. His talk will 
be illustrated with colored _ slides. 
The remainder of the evening will 
be devoted to a discussion of the 
factors that influence fruit maturity, 
including the different grove prac- 
tices. It is expected that there will 
be an important announcement made 
at this session that will have an im- 
portant bearing on this much moot- 
ed question. The last item on the 
evening program will be the busi- 
ness session and selection of meet- 

ing place for the 1939 meeting. 


All meetings of the Society are 
open to the general public and every 
one interested is cordially invited to 
attend. Membership in the Society is 
entirely optional. Members receive 
the printed record of the proceedings 
which is easily worth in excess of the 
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Color Chart To Aid 
Fight On Citrus Pests 


To help fruit growers combat 
grove insects and diseases the Flor- 
ida Citrus Commission has printed a 
chart with reproductions of color 
photographs to show what they look 
like. 

Distributed in connection wth ts 
better fruit program, the color chart 
supplements the Commission’s new 
1938 spray and dust schedule for 

(Continued on page 20) 


membership fee of $2.00. 
Thirteenth Meeting and Show 
of the Rose Society 

The Florida Rose Society will hold 
its Thirteenth Annual Meeting in 
the Haven Hotel on Wednesday af- 
ternoon at 1:30 P. M. After a short 
program and business session, the 
meeting adjourns to make a pilgrim- 
age to the famous Nye Jordan Rose 
Gardens in Bartow. After this, the 
Rose group joins the Horticultural 
Society members at the Cypress Gar- 
dens for the Gardenia Festival. An 
important speaker on this program 
is H. G. Hastings, well known seeds- 
man and horticulturist from Atlan- 
ta, 

Opening on Wednesday morning, 
April 13, will be the Thirteenth An- 
nual Florida State Rose Show staged 
in the Haven Hotel under the aus- 
pices of the Florida Rose Society. 
Members of the Horticuitural Socie- 
ty are invited to bring and enter 
roses from their gardens in this show. 
Arrangements are being made for 
a Gladiolus display in connection 
with the Rose Show. 

Social Side of Attendance 

The hearing of the programs is 
not the only side to the Horticultur- 
al Society meeting. The meeting of 
old friends, the making of new 
friends, the discussions outside the 
meeting place, at the hotel head- 
quarters, on the street corners, in 
the restaurants and elsewhere, are 
the things that make attendance 
worthwhile. The Winter Haven 
people are preparing just such a 
background for the meeting through 
providing comfortable facilities, en- 
tertainment, etc. 

Hotel Rates 

There are ample hotel and restau- 
rant facilities to take care of every 
one. The hotels are quoting except- 
ionally low prices for this meeting 
and those attending will find very 
comfortable and clean accommoda- 
tions from 75c upward for rooms 
and 35c upward for meals. 
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Shade Tree: 
Insects 


BY J. R. WATSON 


ENTOMOLOGIST, FLORIDA EX- 
PERIMENT STATION 


Shade trees, especially oaks, along 
our streets and on our lawns are apt 
to be attacked by several species of 
borers, particularly in the spring. 
Some of these, like the one that 
works in pecans, make good sized 
holes — as big as a small lead pen- 
cil — directly into the center of the 
living tree where they work up and 
down, doing a great deal of damage. 
These horers are rather easy to con- 
trol. With a common medicine drop- 
per squirt into the hole a few drops 
of bisulphide and immediately stop 
the hole up with moist clay, gum, or 
putty. Or one may dip a little cotton 
into the carbon bisulphide and push 
this up in the hole. Sometimes a 
wide headed nail driven into the hole 
will stop the flow of sap and drown 
the borer, 

Another species of borers, known 
as the flat-headed borers, work just 
under the bark of the tree and may 
work all the way around the trunk 
of a small tree, thus girdling it. These 
borers are particularly apt to attack 
a tree which has recently been trans- 
planted or one whose bark is unduly 
exposed to sun light and suffers from 
sun scale. These flat-headed borers 
are the larvae of beetles and the 
best way to handle them is to cut 
the borer with a knife, taking pains 
not to cut cross wise of the living 
bark, but to make such incisions as 
are necessary parallel with the trunk 
of the tree. 

A third type of borers, and per- 
haps the most common of all, makes 
very small holes in the bark, which 
looks as though it had been peppered 
with buck-shot. For this reason they 
are called “shot hole borers.” Usual- 
ly when a tree has been invaded by 
these borers it is a very poor life 
insurance risk. Sometimes, however, 
if the injury can be discovered in 
the early stages of the invasion 
whitewash on the trunk and limbs 
will save the tree, Make the white- 
wash quite liquid so that it will fill 
up the cracks and crannies of the 
bark. To make it stick better add a 
handful of salt to each three gallons 
of the whitewash. These borers, like 
the flat-headed borers, will not or- 
dinarly attack a healthy tree. The 
flow of sap from a healthy tree 
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With Spring and Summer 
Fertilizer Applications .. . 
avoid the menace of 


‘‘MANGANESE 
STARVATION’’ 


this easy way: 


Your 
Regular 


ya | 


aay 


MANGANESE 
ae AN 


Brand 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


65% Manganese Sulphate gives you 
a definite “plus value” with every 
application. Here’s why: In addition 
to manganese in available form, TEE- 
CEE Brand 65% Manganese Sulphate 
analyzes high percentages of SUL- 
PHATES OF CALCIUM, IRON, 
ZINC, MAGNESIUM, COPPER and 
several other valuable secondary 
elements. Many experiments have 
proved that 65% Manganese Sulphate 
is the economical form to use. 


Insist that the manufacturers of your 
regular fertilizers include 65% Man- 
ganese Sulphate in the formula you 
buy .Write for special information about 
“Dust Form Grade” Manganese Sul- 
phate for dusting and spraying, and new 
booklet of facts about use of Manga- 
nese Sulphate for citrus and truck 
crops. 


Distributed by: 


U. S. PHOSPHORIC 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


Tampa, Florida 


@ 89% Zinc Sulphate 
@ Copper Sulphate 
@ 53% Tri-Basic Copper Sulphate 
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would drown them in their burrows, 
so the most important thing of all in 
combatting the borers in trees is to 
keep the trees in a rapidly growing 
condition. 

Trees planted along our streets 
and in our yards are under unnatur- 
al conditions. Sidewalks, pavements, 
and the foundations of houses inter- 
fere with the proper development of 
the roots and furthermore the leaves 
are usually raked up and carried a- 
way or burned. Leaves are the na- 
tural fertilizer of the tree, and fur- 
thermore act as a mulch to keep the 
ground from drying out excessively 
during dry periods, so that a tree un- 
der these conditions needs extra care. 
To compensate for this loss of fer- 
tilizer, commercial fertilizer should 
be added from time to time and the 
trees should be watered during dry 
periods such as we are apt to have 
during the spring. Another important 
measure is to promptly cut down any 
tree which these borers have killed. 
This is done to diminish the number 
of borers in the neighborhood which 
may and will attack another tree 
which may not be perfectly healthy. 
Even a healthy tree may, if subject- 
ed to too frequent attacks of these 
borers due to the great abundance 
of them in the neighborhood, finally 
have its vitality lowered as to suc- 
cumb to their attacks. This applies 
equally as well to pine trees as to 
deciduous trees. Any pine tree which 
is dead or apparently dying, whether 
from causes enumerated above or 
from lightning, or other causes, 
should be promptly cut down and 
cut up into fire wood, If the wood 
is cut up into pieces of stove wood 
size and piled out in the sun it will 
dry out so promptly that these borers 
will not long find conditions favor- 
able for their development; but if 
allowed to stand or allowed to lie 
on the ground after being cut down 
and not cut up, it will dry out slow- 
ly and conditions will remain favor- 
able for a long time for the develop- 
ment of these borers. 

The presence of the borers can 
usually be detected by the sap is- 
suing from the wounds they make, 
or piles of saw dust will accumulate 
around the entrance to the burrow 
or around the base of the tree. Young 
trees recently transplanted should 
have their trunks protected from the 
direct rays of the sun, particularly 
the noon day sun. Standing a board 
upright on the south side of the tree 
will accomplish this purpose, or one 
may drape Spanish moss or other 
material around the trunk of the 
tree. 

To sum up then, the first protec- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Citrus Sales Promotion 
Extended To Canada 


Extension to Canada of the spec- 
jal promotion of orange sales, in 
which all retail trade groups are co- 
operating, was announced by L. W. 
Marvin, advertising manager of the 
Florida Citrus Commission. 

Starting March 24, independents 
as well as chain grocery stores in 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Ham- 
ilton began a special drive to increase 
Florida orange sales, which Mr. Mar- 
vin said would be the first of its 
kind ever attempted in Canada. 

“All of the important factors in 
markets are interested in 
Florida oranges,’ Mr. Marvin said. 


these 


“They appreciate the advertising 
support which we have given them 
and they are cooperating in every 
possible way to increase sales of our 
fruit. This drive should be of great 
help in developing exports of Florida 
oranges to Canada.” 

The second weekly national promo- 
tion of the record crop orange sale, 
in which about 190,000 retail stores 
are cooperating through the Nation- 
al Association of Food Chains and the 
Independent Food Distributors Coun- 
cil, started in this country on Thurs- 
day, March 24, The last weekly drive 
to move this season’s record orange 
crops is scheduled to start April 21. 





PLANT CITY ASSOCIATION | 
OFFERS CITRUS LOANS 


, - 


The Plant City Production Credit 
Association, established in 1933 as 
a part of the Production Credit As- 
sociation group, states that the ser- 
vices of their association are avail- 
able in Citrus, Hernando, Hills- 
borough, Pasco, Pinellas, Polk and 
Sumter counties. 

J. E. Crumpton, secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization, states that 
loans are available to citrus growers 
as well as to general farmers, stock- 
men and dairymen. 

Mr. Crumpton states, “it is our 
policy for a representative of this 
association to make himself  avail- 
able in various counties periodically 
and we shall be glad to inform any 
grower, farmer or cattleman our 
itinerary with reference to contact- 
ing him in his home county.” 

The office of this company is lo- 
cated in the Wright Arcade build- 
ing in Plant City. 


REGULATORY METHODS 
MADE NECESSARY BY 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 15) 
600 cars the growers, shippers and 


receivers on the other end would 
have profited more, even with the 
same amount of fruit moving, 
Grade and size regulations have 
been used this year to some extent 
beyond the limits of their usefulness 
in an effort to control the volume of 
shipments as the necessary informa- 
tion essential to successful adminis- 
tration of volume proration was not 
available, It is probably a good thing 
for the industry that these efforts 


have been made, as the limits of the 
grade and size restrictions have been 
made evident to all, and their value 
to the industry will be enhanced in 
the future by their probable proper 
use. Their failure to control volume 
of shipments has emphasized the ne- 
cessity for volume proration, and 
every effort is being made to secure 
the most accurate information avail- 
able in the establishment of equit- 
able allotment bases for all shippers. 
Seventy-five per cent of all the trou- 
bles under volume proration can be 
eliminated by the establishment of 
equitable allotment bases, and it has 
been the policy of the Growers In- 
dustry Committee to delay the use 
of the volume control provisions of 
the Marketing Agreement until the 
most accurate and just bases possi- 
ble could be established. 

In conclusion, I believe it can be 
stated without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that the total value of the 
current season’s citrus fruit crop has 
been very materially increased by 
the various activities carried out by 
the Control Committees, not only by 
the control regulations, but by the 
timely and reliable information rela- 
tive to the Citrus Industry in Texas 
and elsewhere that is collected and 
disseminated to growers and shippers 
by mail, press and radio. 

Some of the specific benefits of 
grade and size restrictions to date 
are listed below: 

1. In the face of the largest per- 
centage of small sized fruit at the 
beginning of the season on record, 
the small size fruit price has been 
held on a parity with the price for 
larger sizes, contrary to all past ex- 
perience. 

2. The increase in size of the 
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THE FRUIT SITUATION 
(Continued from page 7) 


those of a month earlier. Thus far 
in the current season prices of Flor- 
ida grapefruit have remained some- 
what above prices in 1936-37, the 
average at New York City for Janu- 
ary being $2.21 per box compared 
with $2.08 in January, 1937. Prices 
of Texas grapefruit, however, have 
been about the same as a year ear- 
lier, The January average at Chi- 
cago this year and last year was $1.91 
per box. 

The usual seasonal movement of 
grapefruit prices is generally upward 
from February or early March to the 
end of the season, and a rise in prices 
occurred during this period last sea- 
son despite the record crop. The 
smaller remaining supplies of grape- 
fruit this season is a particularly fav- 
orable price factor. Unfavorable fac- 
tors are the relatively uncertain out- 
look for general business conditions 
and the unusually large supplies of 
other fruits. 
smaller sizes left on the tree will re- 
suit in a considerable increase in to- 
tal income to the farmer, even at 
juice fruit prices. 

3. A larger percentage of the 
groves have been ring picked for 
larger sizes than ever before in Tex- 
as, and the citrus growers of the Val- 
ley will not have to discount large 
sizes after January ist to the same 
extent that has been done in the 
past. 

4. The full benefit of the size reg- 
ulations to date will not be fully re- 
alized until the end of the season, 
because as a result of ring picking 
the larger sizes, Texas will undoubt- 
edly have the bulk of the medium 
sized fruit in the industry after Jan- 
uary and should command a _ nice 
premium and a broader demand. 

5. Through ring picking of a 
large number of groves, the risk of 

(Continued on page 22) 


CITRUS LOANS 


for production purposes are 
now being made at 5% interest 
to growers of Polk, Hills- 
borough, Pinellas, Pasco, Her- 





nando, Citrus and Sumter coun- 
ties. 

Do you need fertilizer, irriga- 
tion, heaters, etc.? Write, wire 
or phone for full information. 


PLANT CITY 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Wright Arcade 


PLANT CITY, FLORIDA 
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CONTROL OF MOLE CRICKETS innate 
(Continued from page 6) F Ta tie 


Florida, having been _ introduced 
from the West Indies; but is becom- 
ing widespread in the state. 

The control of mole crickets is 
not easy and calls for constant vi- 
gilance on the part of truckers. Fre- 
quent plowing and deep cultivation 
disturb the burrows and expose the 
insects to their enemies. This control 
will be much more effective if chick- 
ens, turkeys, or guineas are allowed 
to follow the plow. Hogs turned into 
an infested field, will by their root- 
ing, destroy many of these pests. 

Persistent use of poison baits is 
effective in controlling mole crickets. 
One of these is the bait commonly 
used for controlling grasshoppers. 
This is made by thoroughly mixing 
dry, 25 pounds of bran and a pound 
of paris green, Next take 2% gal- 
lons of water and grate into it a 
half dozen lemons, oranges or grape- 
fruit. Grate juice, pulp, rind and all. 
Next add to the mixture a quart of 
syrup. Moisten the poison bran with 
this liquid until the whole is damp 
but not sloppy. It should be dry 
enough to fall in small flakes when 
scattered over the land. For mole 
crickets this should be put out in the 
evening after the sun has set. The 
above amount should be sufficient 
for three acres. If one cannot read- 
ily obtain paris green he can use 
calcium arsenate, 1% pounds, or a 
pound of plain or white arsenic, Do 
not use lead arsenate as it does not 
mix well with bran. 

This bait works best when used 
before the garden is planted but af- 
ter it has been plowed for some time 
so that the mole crickets are hun- 
gry. 

In a garden with young tender 
plants the most effective bait tried 
is one in which commercial eggmash 
containing milk products is substitu- 
ted for bran, A cheaper bait is made 
by substituting lespedeza meal for 
the eggmash mentioned above. It is 
also well to use more syrup than is 
used for grasshoppers, two quarts 
would be better. 

The standard bait long used in the 
West Indies for the “Changa” calls 
for five pounds of rice flour, five 
pounds of cottonseed meal, one-half 
pound of calcium arsenate and two 
quarts of molasses, all thoroughly 
mixed together. Rice flour is not 
generally on sale in feed and gro- 
cery stores in Florida but it can be 
obtained from the larger dealers in 
the cities, Another bait used in the 
West Indies calls for one pound of 
paris green to twenty-five pounds of 
common flour, moistened with two 

(Continued on page 22) 


NATCHEL 


SODY 
DATS DE 


@ Old Uncle Natchel — 
known for his faith in 
Mother Nature and her 


own product, Natural 


CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA isthe only natural nitrate. Guar- 
anteed 16% nitrogen, it also contains a natural blend of small 
quantities of other plant food elements. 


Many of these elements, such as iodine, boron, calcium, zinc, 
copper, iron, manganese and magnesium, in addition to phos- 
phorus, nitrogen and potassium, are necessary to plant and animal 


life for normal good health, growth, quality and yield. 


Therefore, Natural Chilean Nitrate is agriculturally valuable 
both as a source of nitrate nitrogen, and to furnish, or build upa 
reserve of small amounts of other plant food elements naturally 
blended with it, and is correspondingly well suited to meet the 
exacting needs of your crops. 


American farmers have used Natural 


Chilean Nitrate successfully and profit- elle sg 
ably for over 100 years. " 1 tHe 


NATURAL 
SIDE 
DRESSER 


NATURAL 


CHILEAN 
NITRATE or SODA 
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The Growers’ Own Page 


“Sold On Pro-Rate”’ 


March 21, 1938 


The Citrus Industry, 
550 North Broadway, 
Bartow, Fla., 
Gentlemen: 

I noticed this article in the Sun- 
day’s Times-Union and thought I 
would send it on to you, though, per- 
haps you saw it to, 

It seems to me an excellent idea 
and would take that much more fruit 
off the regular market channels 
which in turn should mean better 
prices to the growers too. If it de- 
serves mention in your estimation, 
how about a write-up or an editorial 
in your magazine. 

I am fully sold on the “pro-rate”’ 
program too and am more than sor- 
ry that a few minor differences of 
opinion made such a program impos- 
sible last season. We hope they can 
really have one next season, but let’s 
start NOW instead of the middle of 
the shipping season like we did in 
1937-38! 

We would certainly ap- 
preciate any help which new ideas 
may bring after the “hectic” citrus 
season we are just passing through. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILBUR H. ARP. 
Route 1, Box 36 
DeLand, Fla. 

The article referred to by Mr. Arp 
appears below: — Editor. 
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Plan Offered 
To Aid State’s 
Citrus Industry 


SEVILLE, March 19. — T. H. 
Prevatt of this place has made a 
suggestion which he asks every pros- 
pective member of the Florida Leg- 
islature of 1939 to read, study and 
seek to have enacted into law. Mr. 
Prevatt says: 

“I wonder why state and govern- 
ment officials do not give some con- 
sideration to the great opportunity 
they have to gather in tremendous 
revenue from the great orange crops 
of Florida by distilling the oranges 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 
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into brandy? Not only the State and 
national governments would benefit 
financially, but the bank accounts 
of growers who keep alive the State’s 
chief industry would grow and be a 
great help in lifting the tax burden 
from their backs that is causing so 
much weariness. I am convinced it 
can be done, 

“My father and grandfather op- 
erated a government still and charg- 
ed $1 a gallon. The government or 
State could put one hundred stills 
in Florida and charge the fruit 
growers $1 a gallon and they could 
sell the brandy to wholesale houses 
for $5, leaving them a $4 profit. 
COLOR CHART TO AID 

FIGHT ON CITRUS PESTS 
(Continued from page 16) 
citrus fruits, which gives uniform 
recommendations of governmental 

agencies, 

Twenty-four illustrations of cit- 
rus insects and insectlesions, dseases 
and deficiency symptums are repro- 
duced on the new color chart, which 
is entitled “Citrus Insects, Diseases 
and Deficiencies.” They represent 
the most common of Florida grove 
problems. 

Photographs for the Commission’s 
chart were made especially for it by 
Dr. A. F. Camp, of the University of 
Florida Citrus Experiment Station 
Lake Alfred. They are said to be the 
most complete collections of photo- 
graphs made of these subjects. 

Copies of the color chart and the 
1938 and dust schedule can 
be obtained from the Better Fruit 
Department, Florida Citrus Commis- 
Lakeland, from county agents 
in citrus areas, or from any of the 
state or federal agencies cooperat- 
ing in the Commission’s better fruit 
campaign. 


spray 


sion, 


A 3-3-50 bordeaux mixture or a 
mixture one and one-half pounds of 
basic copper sulphate and fifty gal- 
lons of water, plus a sticker, will 
contro] anthracnose on snapdragons, 


I am told a box of fruit will make a 
gallon of brandy. This would mean 
10 to 15 millions of dollars for the 
State each season. You can see 
what the fruit growers would get. We 
would not have so many idle people. 

“I say ‘Government or State’ be- 
cause I do not want the rich to 
install stills all over the State and 
pay the growers 30c to 40c a box 
for fruit and get the profit. The 
State of Florida can do it and be 
millions of dollars better off and in 
addition it means millions for the 
growers. At the present time I have 
about 3,000 boxes of fruit and if I 
only received $2 per gallon after 
paying $1 to have it distilled, I would 
have $6,000. As it is now I am afraid 
I will not receive anything. 

“T heard over the radio some 
wholesale whisky house in New York 
would pay $5 a gallon for all the 
brandy Florida could make. Quite a 
good thing for Florida. Why not 
have a little action in the matter?” 


SHADE TREE INSECTS 
(Continued from page 17) 
tion of shade trees from borers is, 
by good care, to keep the trees in 
a healthy growing condition. Second- 
ly: any trees which, because of. acci- 
dent or neglect, have been killed by 
these or are obviously dying, should 
be promptly cut down and cut up in- 
to fire wood, which should be piled 
in the sun, not in a shady place. 
Thirdly: if the borers are discovered 
before they have done too much 
damage, painting with whitewash 

will sometimes save the trees. 


Raw linseed oil and aromatic 
spirits of ammonia are very effective 
in treating colic in workstock. The 
dosage: One quart of raw linseed 
oil. One to two ounces of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in one quart of 
water. The ammonia may be re- 
peated every hour until the animal 
is relieved, 


on Your ROOFING 
DIRECT #o~ FACTORY 


Big Savings on Fireproof Roofing. 
Any style you want. for homes, 
barns or other buildings. Guaran- 
teed to please you. Can’t break, 
crack or curl. Easy to nail on. 
Needs no paint. Over 50.000 satis- 
fied users. Write post card for FREE 
Book and Samples. 

Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


Dept. SD-8, Savannah, Ga, 


FREE 
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(Continued from page 9) 


justed to meet declining prices: A 
certain 20-acre tract had been pro- 
ducing 2,000 boxes, which had sold 
at an average of $1.00 per box. By 
increasing the amount of plant food 
at a cost of $5.25 per acre, and mak- 
ing a few other improvements in the 
production program at a total cost 
of $50 for the 20 acres, the yield 
was increased to 3,000 boxes. This 
adjustment enabled the grower’ to 
sell his crop at 75c¢ per box and still 
increase his net returns from the 
grove $95. 

Upon first thought, one might con- 
demn this kind of adjustment on the 
ground that it adds to the problem 
of increasing production. That 
would be true but for the fact that 
declining prices establish marginal 
areas which must ultimately go out 
of production. Sound economy in 
production by increased efficiency, 
even though it results in increased 
production. 


WHAT PRICE, COST OF 
PRODUCTION? 


(Continued from page 4) 

“The picking, hauiing, packing, 
selling, advertising and inspection ex- 
penses of 93c per box on oranges, 
83e on grapefruit and $1.15 on tan- 
gerines are the same figures used 
for such estimated expense by Frank 
Scruggs, market news specialist, at 
Jacksonville,” Mr. Pratt said, “and 
the breakdown as to what composed 
these totals checks up closely with 
figures turned in at the I. C. C. hear- 
ing recently, and also with the costs 
of individual shippers. The average 
freight rate to auction markets as 
shown against Florida varieties was 
determined by multiplying the rate 
per box from Lake Wales by the 
proportion of the fruit sold at each 
of the ten auction markets during 
the past season,” he continued, add- 
ing: 

“This freight figure does not in- 
clude demurrage or icing charges or 
any additional transportation ex- 
pense. The estimated production cost 
figures correspond to the figures pre- 
sented at the I. C. C, hearing on pro- 
duction costs during last season when 
we had a big crop,” said Mr. Pratt 
in making further explanation of his 
figures, 

“The Florida College of Agricul- 
ture, during the present season, an- 
nounced some conclusions made as 
the result of studying 48 packing 
houses during the 1935-36 season— 
in this statement the conclusion was 
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Can You Raise 
Grapefruit At A 


Profit When Your 
Costs Amount To 
$70 An Acre? 


If you can do so you are most 
fortunate — most growers cannot 
show much, if any profit, when 
their costs run to such a figure. 


On the other hand most any grow- 
er can produce grapefruit at a 
satisfying profit when their costs 
run from $30 to $50 per acre — 
and that is what we can do for 
you. 


OUR ABILITY TO REDUCE 
PRODUCTION COSTS BY 
ONE-THIRD TO ONE-HALF 


HAS ENABLED US TO assist 
numerous growers who have taken 
advantage of our SOIL SERVICE 
to raise grapefruit at a profit even 


when prices were low. 


We have no fertilizer to sell — 
we are not boosting the commo- 
dities of any company — we sim- 
ply analyze your soil and tell you 
what it needs to make your trees 
productive. 


The result is that there is no 
waste material expense and that 
every ingredient used performs a 
necessary productive purpose, 


Start our SOIL SERVICE 
NOW — You'll find the fees 
most reasonable and the re- 
sults most profitable. 


KEENAN 


Soil Laboratory 


Frostproof, Fla. — Weslaco, Tex. 
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that picking, hauling, packing, color- 
ing and selling for these 48 packing 
houses averaged 94.4c on oranges, 
83.5c on grapefruit and $1.062 on 
tangerines. These figures, however, 
apparently do not include any ad- 
vertising assessment; therefore, I 
believe the set of figures I have pre- 
pared may be used as a fairly ac- 
curate average on operating expen- 
ses. Off-hand I would say they are 
the minimum that could be deducted 
because nothing is allowed for pre- 
cooling, icing enroute, or _ similar 
extras. 

Therefore, in approaching our 
auction averages, in round figures I 
would say that the grower and ship- 
per in attempting to figure the net 
return on the average, at all auc- 
tions, should deduct $1.60 per box 
on oranges, $1.50 on grapefruit, and 
(for easy figuring) $1.80 on tanger- 
ines. 


A CORRECTION 


Par AALU Lo 


One of those inexplicable mech- 


nical errors, to which no_ editor 


grows old enough to become accus- 
tomed, and which no printer is ever 


able to explain, occurred in the third 
paragraph of the article “Citrus 
Plantings In Florida,” by Arthur C. 
Brown, in the March issue of The 
Citrus Industry. The paragraph in 
question should have read as follows: 

Some idea may be formed of the 
increase in plantings and the variety 
shift since December, 1934, by a 
study of the records of the Board’s 
Nursery Inspection Department. As 
a result of the costly lesson learned 
during the early days of the citrus 
canker eradication project, when it 
was absolutely necessary, but almost 
impossible to trace for inspection 
at destination every tree shipped 
from canker infested nurseries, the 
State Plant Board requires the re- 
cording in Gainesville of all nursery 
stock moved under certification. Thus 
there is on file a more or less com- 
plete record of every citrus. tree 
moved from commercial nurseries 
during the course of each fiscal year. 
While of tremendous value in the 
event that it becomes necessary to 
locate and inspect at destination 
trees shipped from nurseries found 
at a later date to be affected with 
a major plant pest, these records are 
not complete from a statistical view- 
point, Nurserymen in reporting the 
movement of a block of citrus trees 
frequently list the number sold by 
species and not the variety. Such 
trees are listed in the tabulations ag 
“ynnamed varieties,” 
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CONTROL OF MOLE CRICKETS 
(Continued from page 19) 


gallons of water into which you have 
mixed two quarts of syrup and grated 
half a dozen limes, lemons, grape- 
fruit or oranges as mentioned above. 

A heavily infested garden should 
be plowed and the mole crickets 
cleaned up before it is planted. A 
good way to do this is to allow chic- 
kens or hogs to follow the plow as in- 
A day or two after 
the ground has been worked over it 
should be rolled and made compact. 
Early the next morning the where- 
abouts of the mole crickets will be 
indicated by the little piles of earth 
on the surface. With a cane a hole 
should be punched to the depth of 
several inches wherever a pile of 
fresh earth is and into each 
hole should be poured a teaspoon of 
carbon bisulphide and the soil quick- 
ly packed over the hole. 

A cheaper solution and one‘ near- 
ly as effective can be made by dis- 
solving an ounce of sodium cyanide 
in two quarts of water. Pour a fluid 
ounce of this material into each hole, 
at once compacting the soil as indi- 
cated for the bisul- 
phide, 


dicated above. 


seen 


above earbon 


REGULATORY METHODS 
MADE NECESSARY BY 
INCREASED PRODUCTION 
(Continued from page 18) 
freeze is more evenly distributed 
among the industry. Heretofore a 
minority of the growers have prac- 
ticed dumping their total crop before 
January ist regardless of the effect 
on the market and left the growers 
who wished to merchandise the crop 
more orderly to hold their fruit and 
carry the entire freeze risk. 

6. By means of some restrictions 
on the movement of No, 3 grade fruit 
there has undoubtedly been much of 
the lower grade of fruit saved for 
juice plants that would have moved 
into fresh fruit channels and result- 
ed in a lower level of prices for the 
better quality fruit. 


City forces of Clewiston were busy 
recently planting 100 new palm 
trees in the parks and parkways of 
the city. 


E. L. LORD 


CONSULTING HORTICULTURIST 
Grove Advisory Service 
Economical, Safe, Effective 
Why not give your grove a break? 
P. O. Box 757 
WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
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CLASSIFIED 


“Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. Ne 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 


FOR SALE—2000 Riverside No. 10 
Grove Orchard Oil Heaters used 
only two seasons, excellent condi- 
tion. 70c each, F.O.B, Marianna 
subject to prior sale. Marianna 
Fruit Company, Marianna, Fla. 

ALYCE CLOVER SEED. Ripe and 

cleaned, Ideal cover and hay crop, 

Write for information. P. E. Syn- 

der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 


SEEDS—-ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


SCENIC HIGHWAY NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
= 1888 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 


THRIFTY TREES and budwood from record 
performance Perrine Lemon parents. Per- 
sian Lime and other citrus varieties. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


STANDARD Varieties of citrus trees 
including Persian limes and Per- 
rine lemons at reasonable prices. 
Ward’s Nursery, Avon Park, Fla. 


THOUSANDS of Rough Lemon Seed 
ings, six to twenty inches high. 
$1.50 per hundred; $12.50 per 
thousand; ten thousand or more 
at $10.00 per thousand. Strong 
field grown plants. INDIAN ROCK 
NURSERIES, Largo, Florida. 


Very desirable buds on sour orange 
root. Valencias, Hamlins and Jaffas. 
Also sour orange seedlings. Prices 
on request. Nursery at Blanton, 
Fla. Copothorn Groves, Inc., “Bob 
Thornton” and “Rox Pollard’’, P. 
O. Box 310, Tampa. 


CAUSERIENCE LEPIDOFLOIA—(So-called 
Brazilian oak), resembles Australian pine. 
Grand for wind-breaks. Cold resistant. 
Beautiful. Send for sample of foliage. 
~_ per 100. S. S. Matthews, Homestead, 





HARDIN’S SPERRYOLA Lemon, a profitable 
adapted commercial variety for all see- 
tions. Hardy, prolific grower and produe- 
er. Limited number choice trees. Hardin 
Nurseries, Box 68, Lakeland, Fila. 


CITRUS NURSERY TREES, standard and 
new varieties on Cleopatra and Seur. 
Priced from %80¢ up. Grand Island Nur- 


» Bustis, Fila. 
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SEED—Rough lemon, sour orange, cleopatra. 
New crop from type true parent trees. 
Also thrifty seedlings. DeSote Nurseries, 
DeSoto City, Florida. 


NEW COMMERCIAL lemon for Florida, bee 
Perrine; proven. All residents need yard 
trees, keeping Florida money at home. 
Booking orders for budded stock for Win- 
ter delivery. DeSoto Nurseries, DeSete 
City, Fla. 


CITRUS SEEDLINGS, all root stock va- 
rieties. $10.00 per 1000 up. Grand Island 
Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 


BUDDED trees new Florida commercial lem- 
on, proven, thin skinned, juicy, seab im- 
mune. Also rough lemon, sour erange and 
Cleopatra seed and liningout seedlings. 
DeSoto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner having good 
farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wiseonsin. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS, fresh ee 
scarified, $15.00 per 100 ths. F. O. 
Eustis. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES. 
EUSTIS, FLA. 


PERSONAL 
QUIT TOBACCO easily, inexpensively, with- 


out drugs. Send address. Esra Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER, the best legume for hay 
or covererop. Write for information. Har- 
din Groves, Box 68, Lakeland, Fla. 


UP to $20.00 paid for Indian Head Cents: 
Half Cents $125.00; Large Copper Cents 
$500.00, ete. Send dime for list. Roman- 
oeoinshop, D. Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Small packing house machin- 
ery and equipment complete. Apply Hector 
Supply Company, Miami. 


CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS — 
Fresh crop, $15.00 per 100 Ibs. f. 
o. b. Frostproof, Fla. Milton Wood- 
ley, Frostproof, Flo. 


FOR SALE—Practically new 25 gal. 
capacity Hardie super mogul spray- 
er equipped with 14 h. p. 4 cy. No- 
vo engine, 500 gal. tank mounted 
on Chev, chassis with dual wheels, 
ten ply tires. Sprayer used equiva- 
lent to one season. Perfect condi- 
tion. Sprayer cost new $1050 plus 
present value truck $450. Will 
sacrifice all for $750 or will trade 
for smaller sprayer and difference. 
C. O. Reiff, Marianna, Fla. 


Better Growers Use Our Plan- 
ned Production Program. Design- 
ed for your grove. Soil analysis 
and_ interpretations. Sound, 
Safe, Profitable. J. G. LAWTON, 
Research Chemist, Bartow, Fla., 
Phone 8804. 


“MAIL ORDER Operator desires con- 
tact with grower of high grade 
avocado pears. Have interesting 
proposition for grower of highest 
quality fruit.” F. R. Gardner, P. 
O. Box 528, Greenville, Pa. 


ROSE BUSHES — Guaranteed 2- 
Yr, old fieldgrown everblooming 
varieties. Fall planting best. Free 
catalog. Tytex Rose Nurseries, Ty- 
ler, Texas. 


CITRUS TREES — Offer about 100 

Valencia orange trees, 2 to 2% 
in. caliper, 75c; 150 Duncan grape- 
fruit, 2 to 3% in. caliper, 65c. On 
sour stock delivered your truck 
here. J. K. Christian, McIntosh, Fla. 
Marion County. 
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In Marketing 


About all that the average Flor- 
ida citrus grower knows about mar- 
keting is how he sells his own crop 
and how much he gets for it. He 
has no idea what happens to his fruit 
after it leaves his grove, or what de- 
termines the price he receives, 

I say this after having tried for 
thirty years to interest growers in 
their marketing problem, The num- 
ber who really understand anything 
about it is pitiably small. And yet, 
today, the most important problem 
of Florida growers is how to sell 
their fruit at a profitable price. 

There was a time when the chief 
worries of the grower were those of 
production — how to cultivate, how 
to fertilize, and how to control grove 
insects and diseases. The Experimen- 
tal Stations, with the cooperation of 
the growers have solved the produc- 
tion problems. The grower did not 
have to give much thought to mar- 
keting because someone usually came 
along with an offer to buy their fruit 
at prices that showed a profit to the 
grower. Now, the grower must like- 
wise cooperate with other agencies 
for the marketing of their fruit. 

Nowadays few of us have difficul- 
ty in raising a crop of fruit but 
when we produce it we find that we 
cannot always sell it — at least for 
its real worth. As production pro- 
blems have become simpler, those of 
marketing have become greater. And 
with the production of citrus fruits 
continuing to increase it looks as if 
marketing problems will become more 
serious than any we have had before. 
If you, as a grower, have not had 
sufficient interest in marketing to 
take the time and trouble to find out 
what’s wrong with our present sys- 
tem of selling fruit, it’s high time 
you gave it some study. Mark my 
words, unless something is done and 
done soon to improve marketing con- 
ditions, all of us may soon be on 
government relief. As a matter of 
fact, we’re partly on government re- 
lief right now! What else can ‘you 
call the government’s purchase of or 
anges which we can’t sell? 

Here’s an industry doing a busi- 
ness of about $50,000,000 a year 
which we growers own lock, stock 
and barrel. It should pay us a fair 
profiit for our labor and investment. 
[t should be a simpler matter for us 
to get together and make it pay, but 
instead we do nothing and more or 
ess trust to luck that we can sell our 
fruit each season for enough to buy 
the fertilizer and grits and gravy. 

All of the people who have any- 
thing to do with our fruit from the 
time it leaves our groves until it 
reaches the consumer are organized 
to protect their interests. The ferti- 
lizer manufacturer doesn’t sell us 


fertilizer for less than what it costs. 
The packers charge everything it 
costs them to handle our fruit, The 
railroads recently got a raise’ in 
freight rates to help them. The auc- 
tions, the wholesalers and the retail 
stores are organized and all get 
their profit when they handle Flor- 
ida fruits. 

Everybody’s organized but we 
growers! Is it any wonder that there’s 
nothing left for us after all of the 
others get theirs? The consumer 
still pays enough for our fruit to 
return us growers a fair price for it. 
But there are too many deducts be- 
tween the consumer and the grower. 
Instead of taking what’s left, we 
growers should organize and put a 
price on our product. It can be done 
and it must be done if fruit produc- 
tion is to be made profitable again. 

There are several ways that Flor- 
ida growers can organize and regu- 
late the sale of their fruit. I am not 
advocating any one method today. 
It is not so important HOW we get 
together as it is that we DO SO in 
some way. Federal laws exempt us 
from anti-trust restrictions so we can 
combine and fix prices for our fruit. 
There’s not another class of business 
in the country which can legally do 
that — and yet every other busi- 
ness would if it could! Other Feder- 
al laws provide ways in which we 
can regulate the distribution of our 
fruit. 1 say again — it matters not 
how we control our fruit prices just 
so long as we do it, 

Don’t forget what a job it was to 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Chas. H. Walker 


At Meeting of Florida State Horti- 
cultural Society 


sell all of our grapefruit produced 
in Florida and Texas last year, and 
how low prices were during most of 
the season. This season we’ve been 
up against the same thing with or- 
anges, due to the record crops in 
both Florida and California. And 
next season, well you’ve seen the 
bloom. It now looks as if the new 
crops of both oranges and grapefruit 
in California and Texas as well as 
Florida, will be much iarger than 
anything we have seen before. 

Organized we can sell next season’s 
crop at a profit, even though they 
are larger, I’ve discussed the prob- 
lems of Florida growers with execu- 
tives of large chain store systems. 
These fellows helped us sell all of 
our grapefruit last year, and they’ve 
greatly increased the consumption of 
oranges for us this year. They tell 
me they would be glad to pay enough 
for fruit to return the grower a fair 
profit if we in Florida will just fix 
the price so their competitors can’t 
buy it for less. They even tell me 
they can sell MORE fruit for us if 
prices are stabilized. 

No one will ever do this job for 
us. If the marketing of our fruit is 
to be regulated we’ve got to do it 
ourselves. I have been encouraged by 
the interest which growers in some 
parts of the state have taken in mar- 
keting problems during the past 
year. I hope that this interest will 
continue to develop and make pos- 
sible some organized effort next sea- 
son to give back to the growers the 
control of their industry. 





Citrus Grove Practices In The 


Indian River Section 


The 
Citrus 


subject assigned to me is 
Production Practices in the 
Indian River Section. 

The very nature of our soil and 
the topography of the country make 
citrus practices in this area different 
from the practices found in almost 
any citrus growing section in the 
State. The majority of our groves in 
the Vero Beach area are in a drain- 
age district. Twenty-five years ago 
very little citrus fruit had ever been 
grown in drainage districts. 

Our water table fluctuates and as 
a result of this we have to practice 
shallow cultivation, if any, on ac- 
count of the fact that the feeding 
roots of the orange trees are within 
the first six to eight inches of the 
top soil. 

We are in the artesian well belt 
where flowing wells can be gotten at 
from four to six hundred feet in 
depth. 


a Pas a 


BY WALDO E. SEXTON 
AT MEETING FLORIDA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Groves are grown on hammock, 
marl prairie, muck and flat woods 
lands. 

In the early growing of citrus 
fruit in this area it was thought nec- 
essary to flat weed these orange 
groves and most of the growers fol- 
lowed this practice until eight or ten 
years ago. At the present time it is 
the exceptional case where a grove 
is cultivated or anything done to it 
except mowing the weeds some two 
or three times a year. 

The general practice in preparing 
land for an orange grove is to plow 
up a bed from twenty-five to thirty- 
five feet in width and on this bed 

(Continued on page 15) 
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